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century French socialist Louis Blanc, who regarded it not merely as an
error but as a crime, was convinced that it was the work of Law's enemies.
'The decree of Kebrunry 24 saved the system by ruining several great lords',
he wrote; 'that of March 5 saved several great lords by destroying the
system.*1 Dutot, who had worked in the bank as a cashier, expressed
astonishment that his master had consented to such a disastrous step.
'lie should have perceived the (lunger inherent in the government's
purchases of shares', he wrote, vand he should have realized that the
excessive increase in note issue, which these; purchases necessarily in-
volved, was bound to impair confidence and spread alarm far and wide.
Jh; should not have overlooked the fact he was in a sense personally
responsible for the notes, since lie had made them national currency,
whereas it was not the same'with the shares, whose value was properly
speaking fixed by public opinion'. Other contemporary economic writers,
on the other hand, KW.!I as Forbonnais and du Haulchamp, considered
the decree of March 5 to be a logical expression of Law's policy, and
they have been followed in (he nineteenth century by such leading eco-
nomists as Thiers, Dai re and Lcvasseur.
The question has now been resolved by the recent publication of the
history of Law's financial administration by himself.A Tins leaves no
doubt that Law put forward the decree of March 5 with his eyes open
and in the full knowledge of the risks he ran. He states he had come to the
conclusion that he could no longer 'maintain the value of the notes', i. e.
preserve their purchasing power, since there were already too many in
circulation; and, although he appreciated the arguments of Dutot and
people like him, he also fell he had an obligation to the investors who
had provided the capital which was now being employed to enable the
government to liquidate the national debt. *If he was carried at this
moment to excess/ ho wrote,, 'it was because excess was necessary to cure
the excessive complaints of the State... In spite of the remonstrances
which wore made lo him he persisted in the purchases of shares which led
to the multiplication of notes and his own downfall. He sacrificed the
reputation which he had acquired by the establishment of his bank, whose
collapse became imminent by reason of the extreme desire which he pos-
sessed to restore speedily the State's affairs through the extinction of all
its debts. Thus this operation, winch has commonly been considered an
inexcusable folly, appears quite otherwise when its nature and objects are
examined.'
1 In 19M. SM Professor Har.sin's edition of Law's works, Vol. Ill, pp. 367-373.